HILL ic 1C JOWLTON- OLIVER STORE'S POLITICAL P.R. FLACKS: 1()/3l/91 

Ho>; exposing them in the spring of 1936 aliaost got me fired 

On reading the Wx Post "Personalities" colutii^ixis morning and its reporting that to 
respond to criticisms of him Oliver Stone 1 tired tliis firm (George Lardner believes Prank 
I%ickiawicz is handling the account, he a former Bobby *iexmedy aide) I was reminded^! 

■1 

the caption says. TMnking of it brief l;r since then 1 believe that in the past I did put 
a fairly complete account oit paper. A his, in the event there id ever any interest in the 
reminiscences, wliich by now are voluminous, can serve to indicate the existence of the 
fuller account. 

The first assignment I c;m recall when 1 was an investigator for what was best known 


as "The Senate Civil Liberties Committee," aside from familiarising myself with the sub- 
ject matter of its investigation, was joining all the others on the staff in piecing toge- 
ther the sliredded records of the so-called Railway audit dc Inspection Co., actually a 
labor -spy outfit. The investigator who served the subpoena anticipated they'd tear their 
records up and arranged with the janotor to save their waste. Whenever anyone on the staff 


had any free? time we used what the jy was quite new mid available in only three— inch rolls, 
an inch wide, Scotch tape. h G didpensers then. The metal containers were the most common 
ashtrays of that era. Then r was sent to Cleveland for a couple of investigations and 
while there i heard more about the phony "citizens' committees" that were proliferating 
in opposition to labor's demand for better pay and conditions and unionization. From 
Cleveland I was sent to Akron, to investigate the Goodyear Tire cs Rubber Co. Wliile in 
Akron i got interested in what called itself "The Greater akron Association or committee, 
a lawyer named Edgar Brouse ran it. [ *3 r-rviAW 


I did not have authority to investigate it in the sense of being directed to do ghat. 
I did because of the Greater id cron Association's involvement in Goodyear's anti-labor act- 
ivities. Because it was uruaiown in Washington I could not have been told to conduct that 
investigation. 


•i introduced myself to Brouse, showed liim my credentials, mid asked for access to 
his records. My did he get indignant! He denouced my request as the Russian way. Spon- 
taneously I responded no, mine was the Anericiin way because I would return with a 
subpoena duces tecum, wliich requires the production of records, and he had a choice between 
giving me the records voluntarily or carting all those file cabinets to Washington. He opted 
for the Russian way and had in those pre-xeroxing days all the records I wanted typed ! 

Thus it was that we learned tliat these phony committees were being set up for the 
major anti-labor employers by outfits like hill iz Knowlton, wliich had that account. V/e also 
from those records learned that II do K also had the American Iron do Steel Institute account. 
Well, naturallitp II do K knew business. Pretty soon the aleron heacon-^ournal knew 

about me mid what I was. doing. A reporter mimed Bob Jackson wrote the story. Itcreated 

/ 



quite a stmr - in Washington! iuid then I wqs phoned and ordered to return, I think on a 
Friday. I was then over 21 but not yet old enough to vote because I was 21 after the el- 
ection. I was 23 • Ana quite disturbed. 

A 

I had spent much time with the major victims of this then newest anti-labor device, 
the rubber-workers union. Its general counsel was a friendly, genial man named u amett 
Patterson. He accompjinied me back to Washington and until we got into out* sleeper beds 
we talked. I do not now recall why before long I w'as a bit uneasy about him but tliat I 
should have been cane to light in a year. He also went to work for the employers 1 associa- 
tions. say "also" because I was suspicious of the National Labor halations Board ejrgional 
director in Cleveland, Ralph Lind, liy report that he had condiurteg/ what he said was a 
complete investigation of - the large Burns detective agency in less than a morning made me 
suspicious and should have made the NLRB and t/|e committee suspicious, too. Yup, he soon 
was :ith one of the anti-lab$r outfits with a fancy title .,4* {tIJU-io ^ 

Little sleep that night, between never really being comfortable on the sleepers and 
my apprehension and getting into bod late. In Washington I took a cab to where I 'had libed 
only to learn that the friends with whom I'd shared our apartment had moved. I did not 
learn until later that they liad rented a CWU sorerity house for the summer. Bo I suppose 
I slept on the office couch until Monday morning and lived from what Y had in my luggage. 

A very fine man, a Mormon, Heber Blankenhorn, with the NLRB, had had much to do, 
along with Gardner "Pat" Jackson, of Labor's A ’on-Partisan League, the United ftjine Workers 
political arm, with getting the committee established. Early Finlay he was there and he 
talked to me and I told him what x knew and liad done and had not done. His intercession, 

I am sure, is all that kept me from being fired. Instead I was ordered to prepare the 
brief, of' the questioning, along with the documentation, for the committee's first hearing! 

It was on R A ie I whose scrap Y liad helped tape together. So, on top of this unnerv- 
inf experience, here I was, a kid and not a lawyer, being told "go ahead and do it." No- 
body told me how, either. They assumed 1 knew how. When I was sleeplessly finished, on time 
with an extraordinaily close deadline, the hearing having been scheduled, subpoenaes is- 
sued and served, I had the questions the Senators were to ask stapled onto the right side 
of legal-size folders and the documents in support of my questions stapled to the left side. 

And, wonder of wonders, the hearing was quite successful. It got the committee off to 
about as good a start as it could have hoped for. And I was made its editor. (.When I also 
helped with some investigations, some of which I recall - one where I took the case over 
the night before the hearing and got it done by daylight-that was the Youngstown Jron <k 
Steel case. ^The young lawyer who really messed up on that case was Ed Pritchett of Ny. He 
was Felix frankfurter’s patronage, actually. I think he'd been F's clerk. When 1 had the 
job almost done I phoned him and got him in in time to hand it it. He'd left it to two non- 
lawyers, Charles Clift, who' d lived with me for a while, and Charles Flato, who also did. 



Clift later did veyy good work at the FCC and then on the Washington staff of The Reporter 
magazine. Plato became perliaps the hest medical writer in the country of his day. He was 
born a dsnrf and much deformed but he was a nice, bright guy. I remember now tliat before 
he moved into my apartment, where Clift already was until he could get located and bring 
his family down from New York, we 'derive to the Christian Heurich brewery when bock beer 
vjas available and bought about a dozen, maybe mo re, cases that we stacked in the tiny 
kitchen. j had a 1929 Ford roadster, with a rumble seat. Cost &75.}fane, tough car, tool) 

I tliink a smootliies n<imed Edgar S. Bowerfind liandled the CM account for II cc K. At 
least he appeared for it before the committee. 

I'm reminded again. In- some of my writing I refer to "the dedicated wrong," overly- 
motivated people who do not give thought to w!iat is right and wrong. 

Ralph Winstead, an old Wobbly, rushed into my of lice not long after the end of the 
RA 60 I hearing in g ’eat consternation. He wanted to know if 1 knew where W.H.Gray, the 
main witness in the hearing X prepared, was. I didn t. Winstead said we had to get him 
because he was necessary in the next day's bearing, on anti-labor practises in u hio's 
Hahoning Valley, where Cray was active, lie asked my help in locating him. What I did was 
fine on 1 solved the problem but was otherwise very wrong. So I have an understands 

of how without thinking it is wrong prople can and do do wrong. 

While Winstead was running around and getting nowhere I first phoned Hnion Station 
to learn when the next train for Atlanta left and the track it would be on. Then I started 
-honing all the nearby hotels. I found the one in which u ray and his boss, KgsgHHex 
Eugene Iy, had been. They'd checked out. S 0 , I hot-footed it to the station and to tliat 
track and there was Ivy, on the platform, smoking a ciearette. I asked him -/here Cray was 
and he said he didn't know. I rusheef onto the train, checked the two cars closest to where 
he was standing, find saw no (gray . So, I tried the toilet and Cray was sitting ana smoking 
in the first one I checked. I grabbed him by his jacket collar and pulled him off the train. 
I had no right to do tliat, of course, and I didn t even stop to think that maybey the 
Senator having released Cray, there had been a new subpoena.(well, eliere wasn'tl/And we 
were no sooner off the train than it pulled out. l do not know now wheter Ivey had gotten 
their luggage off or not. 

So, I guess it might be said that I was a youthful stormtrooper .Unthinkingly. 

But on the other hand, when an effort was made to corrupt me, it failed. When I was 
in Cleveland I also inves^Igate:c[ what called itself The Corporations Auxiliary Co. It was 
a labor-spy outfit run by W.H.Smith who looked like everybody's grandfather and was on the 
bajSrd of a local college. When he saw 1 was getting in their Chrysler account he 

offered me a very goodi/ supposedly lifetime job with Chrysler. I was then getting ^0 a 
"week and X turned it down* And v/e did a good job on him and on Chrysler in the hearings* 

(In these hearings Gl-i, Chrysler and other large corporations learned tliafeit their labor 
spying find industrial warfare did not pay and abandoned those anti-labor methods, for others. 



Added ll/l/yi. Chrysler, however, did not learn all it could and should have, ^ike 
HA & I but providing its own janitorial services, it had destroyed many records called for 
by the subpoena. This /ime up at the hearing. I am not now 1 0(1/3 sure of the questions that 
were asked Ciirysler people who were on the witness stand about this but it was something 
like, "did you know those records were missing?" ilaybe if they'd had anything to do with 
their disappearance. 

Chrysler's general counsel, tester L. Colbert, was present but not sitting with the 
witnesses. When all at the witness table liad been asked, before the hearing could go 
further Colbert stood and one by one, by name, asked the Scime question of each Chrysler 
official there. All had negative answers. 

When he finished this charade, Senator "Young" Bob LdFollette (as a person any tiling 
but his father's son) said something like, "And you, ix r. Colbert?" Colbert, sheepishly, 
gave an affirmative answer, meaning that at the least, depending on the actual question, 
he knew the records called for byt^the subpoena had not been provided. 

Colbert' s shyster trick was somewhat embarrassing to Chrysler. x t did not hurt him. 

Borne years later Chrysler was suddenly in serious financial trouble. 

‘I’his financial trouble d/e looped when of all people Chrysler 's president was- 
Lester L. Colbert! 

Some pretty terrible things were done by the auto corporations to t^eir employees 
when the" au union started to organised, particularly coinciding with the sit-ins that 
were so effective. GUI organized the vicious, murderous Hack Region. It inflicted the 
violence that had been done by strike-breakers. 

That word popped into my mind a funny story I think ray friend Sol may remember and 

will, I think enjoy if he doesn't, about two of the strikebreakers in supervisory roles, 

known as "nobles," brothers, from New York City, "Chowderhead" and "Ph 'ony -‘-‘ou" Cohen. 

Ehowderhead had an enormous stomach, fie would walk up to a striker and suddenly hit him 

with that stomach, knocking him down at the least and then was- more violent. Both men were 

criminals. B 0 , when the New York police wanted to put then away, it waited until they were 

together and then arrested them both. Because each qw had a criminal record, the charge 

ilte — 

against each was associating with the other ^associating with known criminals." 

There were other rather unusual monickers and actual namqjJ. The most successful 
strikebreaking organization was that of Pearl Sergoff , a man. One of the most notorious, 
edpecially in street-car strikes, was "Btinkfoot" HcVey. . . . Among the good people we had 
as witnesses, from Harlan County, Ky. , "Bloody Harlan,"' the lay preacher and miner who 
like so many there spoke Elizabethan English, Marshall iiusick. (V/ho was beaten it was thought 
to death A/hen shooting his house up did not end his union interests. Cars just drove arounf 
it in circles and deputized thugs fired rifles into it.) 

o much cones to mind once the mind returns to those days and events! 




